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IEWS about the nature of philosophical theories answer to 

one of two rough descriptions, one orthodox and seemingly hav- 
ing the best claim to truth, the other heterodox and seemingly false. 
In this paper I shall set out the considerations both for and against 
accepting various forms of the heterodox position; but I shall argue 
without reservation against the orthodox position. The latter com- 
monly describes philosophy as a pursuit of truth, where ‘‘ pursuit 
of truth’’ is interpreted in conformity with common usage as the 
attempt to acquire knowledge about our world. The contrasting 
position comprises a series of views held by philosophers whose 
primary concern appears to be the language in which purported 
truths are expressed. This concern reflects a conception of phi- 
losophy, a conception often not explicit and sometimes even dis- 
claimed, namely, that a philosophical theory has its sources in 
linguistic facts rather than in facts about our world, and that de- 
spite appearances it gives us information only about language. A 
theory about causation, for example, tells us something about the 
word ‘‘cause’’ rather than about causation as a feature of our 
world. 

This rough description of the position of linguistic philosophers 
makes it appear to ignore a distinction we all know, between the use 
and mention of a word. It is clear, for example, that philosophical 
views about causation do not translate into any statements about 
the word ‘‘cause.’’ But of course this fact is already known to 
philosophers whose approach is linguistic. To maintain their thesis 
it is therefore incumbent upon them to specify in what way phil- 
osophical theories yield only verbal information and, first of all, to 
show that such theories are not what they seem. This latter thesis 
I want now to defend. 

Descartes remarked that ‘‘Philosophy teaches us to speak with 
an appearance of truth on all things, and causes us to be admired 













1Read at a Symposium on Linguistic Conceptions of Philosophy, Smith 
illege, May 20, 1951. 
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by the less learned.’’? But this appearance of truth is much more 
an appearance than he ever supposed. Philosophical views quite 
clearly have an empirical air, i.e., they appear to state matters of 
fact. To take some sample illustrations: a physical object is a 
bundle of properties, perception of physical objects involves an 
inference to something beyond one’s experience, man’s mind is 
necessarily given to antinomies, one cannot know one is not dream- 
ing, it is impossible to know other people exist, motion is impossible, 
ete. 

I want to hold that despite appearances these are not factual 
statements about physical objects, perception, the human mind, 
one’s knowledge; first, because investigations which come to these 
conclusions are clearly not empirical. I do not propose here to dis- 
cuss in a positive way the kind of evidence the philosopher adduces 
for a theory ; here I can only say the evidence is not empirical. And 
I back this claim by pointing out that he has no laboratory, no 
experiments figure in his demonstrations or refutations, he cannot 
claim to closer observation of phenomena than other folk. Empir- 
ical conclusions cannot be expected to derive from non-empirical 
evidence. Second, they are not empirical because philosophic dis- 
putants come to opposite conclusions although the same facts are 
available to them and no possible further fact can decide betwixt 
them; ie., their dispute cannot, even theoretically, be settled by 
recourse to any sort of matter of fact. Examples of such disputes 
are: the long-standing controversy over whether universals exist 
(consider Russell’s, Carnap’s, and Quine’s changing positions), 
Locke and Berkeley’s dispute over the existence of abstract ideas, 
disputes over the existence of sense data and over the extent of our 
knowledge. Third, some (possibly all) philosophical theories can- 
not be empirical because they imply the logical impossibility of what 


is patently and undeniably possible. For example, it appears to be . 


a consequence of some of Bradley’s views that it is self-contradictory 
(not merely false) that we should all be here now, or somewhere 
else before, or that we should have walked here, or that I should 
be sitting next to B. 

There are two points to be made about views which have this 
sort of consequence, (1) that a philosopher need make no appeal to 
fact to show the incorrectness of such views, and (2) that whatever 
implies that something is logically impossible cannot itself be em- 
pirical. (1) It is an adequate objection to such a philosophical 
view that it has as a consequence the impossibility of what is clearly 
possible. (I am taking the position that if we know anything at 


2 Descartes, Selections (Scribner), p. 5. 
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all we know, for example, that sitting next to B is entirely possible. 
This is a minimum claim to knowledge. It requires only the under- 
standing of the sentence asserting it.) Citing the relevant pos- 
 . sibility constitutes a sufficient objection to such a view; if a phi- 

_ losopher cites a fact he has merely cited something logically stronger’ 
than is necessary. It is the mere possibility, not the fact, that he 
requires. The possibility of there being a right act the total con- 
sequences of which do not contain as great a balance of pleasure 
over pain as any act the agent could do is enough to refute the 
theory that every right act must have consequences containing such 
abalance. That the possibility is remote or fantastic does not pre- 
_ vent it from being a test case. In other words, the theory is tested 
by a mere logical possibility. And what is merely possible cannot 
serve to refute a statement of fact. This is support for my claim 
that philosophical investigation of a theory is not empirical and 
hence that the theory itself is not empirical. (2) An additional 
reason for asserting the theory to be non-empirical is that whatever 
implies that something is logically impossible cannot itself be 
factual. No factual statement has as a consequence a logical im- 
possibility. ; 

The three considerations cited against holding philosophical 
views to be empirical are obviously different in character. The 
first two call attention to matters of fact about philosophical in- 
vestigations and philosophical disputes, while the last one rests on 
the logical points (1) that only a non-empirical statement can be 
tested by citing a possibility, and (2) that whatever implies that 
something is logically impossible cannot itself be factual. All en- 
tail the consequence that a philosophical investigation does not con- 
sist in the attempt to ascertain the truth-value of a theory. 

Without pretending to have met various reasons that might be 
advanced for the thesis that a philosophical theory does assert 
something factual, I am now going to proceed as though enough had 
been said to dispose of this thesis, in order to take up another view, 
which at least in appearance contests the claim that philosophical 
theories inform us only about the use of words. Philosophers hold- 
ing this view do make a careful examination of the language used 
to express a theory, but they consider this linguistic task merely 
as a preliminary necessity for ascertaining truth. This view is 
the most plausible alternative both to the view that philosophical 
theories are factual truths or falsities and to the view that their 
function is to convey facts about words. It is the most plausible, 
first, because it is consistent with the fact that philosophical in- 
vestigations are not empirical and that philosophical disputes are 
Not settled by appeal to fact, and second, because it has the support 
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of the undeniable fact that philosophical theories are expressed 
in what may be called the ontological as opposed to the linguistic 
idiom. According to this alternative view philosophical statements 
are analyses of puzzling concepts; and philosophical reasoning, at 
least a good deal of it, is directed to defending or attacking the 
correctness of an analysis. Philosophical questions and answers, 
and philosophical disputes, all have on this view a non-linguistic 
description. A philosophical question is a request for the analysis 
of a concept, i.e., for a statement of what concepts constitute (are 
logically entailed by) the given concept. The analysis will be 
correct if the statement of it is a logically necessary truth. Vague- 
ness of concepts is the explanation of philosophical disputes. 

Now the history of philosophy is full of what appear to be at- 
tempts to arrive at necessary truths. The following are illustra- 
tions: (1) Body is extended. This was set out by Descartes as an 
indubitable truth, indubitable because ascertainable by reason 
alone. Being a physical body necessarily implies being extended 
in space. (2) Socrates’ attempts in the Republic and other dia- 
logues to find the ‘‘essence’’ of justice, courage, virtue, etc. are also 
good illustrations of attempted analyses, as is evidenced by his pro- 
cedure of dismissing any feature not characterizing all possible in- 
stances of the concept in question. (3) Zeno’s argument that mo- 
tion is impossible was directed to showing the concept of motion to 
have contradictory consequences. At least this is the natural de- 
scription of his argument that the hypothesis that a body moves 
from A to B is self-contradictory. (4) Bradley’s argument for the 
impossibility of relations, namely, that in order for two things to 
be related there would have to be an infinity of relations between 
them, also clearly derives from an investigation of the notion of 
a relation. (5) Hume’s claim that a cause is nothing more than 
an invariable sequence appears likewise to be an analytic account 
of causation. 

Now the activity illustrated in these examples is according to 
some philosophers not to be described as in any way requiring the 
examination of language, except as language is a crutch to our ap- 
prehension of concepts. Some go so far as to lodge a general com- 
plaint against language, not only because it is so often abused but 
because it is a barrier rather than a window to our ideas. Berkeley, 
for example, enjoins each of us to ‘‘use his utmost endeavors to 
obtain a clear view of the ideas he would consider, separating from 
them all that dress and incumbrance of words which so much con- 
tribute to blind the judgment and divide the attention. .. . We 
need only draw the curtain of words to behold the fairest tree of 
knowledge, whose fruit is excellent and within the reach of our 
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hand.’’* For himself, since ideas so little profit from their quite 
fortuitous association with words, he says that ‘‘whatever ideas 
I consider I shall endeavor to take them bare and naked into my 
view, keeping out of my thoughts, so far as I am able, those names 
which long and constant use hath so strictly united with them... . 
So long as I confine my thoughts to my own ideas, divested of words, 
I do not see how I can easily be mistaken. The objects I con- 
sider I clearly and adequately know. . .. To discern the agree- 
ments and disagreements there are between my ideas, to see what 
ideas are included in my compound idea and what not, there is 
nothing more requisite than an attentive perception of what passes 
in my own understanding.’’* This evidently is what C. H. Lang- 
ford in our time calls ‘‘considering a statement, not verbally, but 
in terms of genuine ideas.’’ ® 

If any philosopher takes the position that a concern with ideas 
is positively hampered by attention to words, and that ideas are the 
philosopher’s proper concern, he clearly will be far from admitting 
that philosophical views are in any way about words or that ex- 
amination of language is anything more than an unfortunate neces- 
sity. It is my contention that complaints which philosophers have 
made against language are pseudo-complaints—pseudo because they 
express dissatisfaction with the fact that language does not come 
up to a standard which it is self-contradictory that it should come 
up to. But I have argued this point elsewhere * and so shall not 
discuss it here. If it is correct, then philosophers are robbed of 
an important reason for holding that analysis should be of con- 
cepts but not of language, and that attention to language is a 
second-best to inspection of ideas. I suspect it is nonsense to speak, 
as Berkeley did, of taking ideas ‘‘bare and naked’’ into one’s view, 
divested of their linguistic encumbrances. But disregarding this 
point, what I want to propose (though with some reservation) is 
that an analyst, even though he claims linguistic study is merely 

a tool in the analysis of concepts, is in fact engaging in one 
eis approach to philosophical problems. 

I define a linguistic approach to philosophy as one arising from 
the view that what a philosopher does when he produces or tries 
to refute a philosophical theory is to inform one about language. 
Whether or not the so-called analytic approach in philosophy can 


8 Berkeley, Selections (Scribner), p. 123. 
4Tbid., p. 121. 

_ 5C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic, p. 475. 
6 Alice Ambrose, ‘‘ The Problem of Linguistic Inadequacy,’’ Philosophical 


Analysis, a Collection of Essays, edited by Max Black (Cornell University 


Press, 1950), pp. 15-37. 
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be classified as a linguistic approach I admit is uncertain. But 
we may take it as evidence that it can be if the analysis of a con- 
cept which a philosophical theory is claimed to state turns out to 
be a linguistic analysis. This evidence is provided by G. E. Moore’s 
statement in Cambridge lectures that the analysis of a notion is 
identical with the definition of a word, in a strictly limited sense. 
Roughly, ‘‘analytic definition’’ covers what that sense is. An 
analytic definition is intended to clarify a concept by making ex- 
plicit those concepts implicitly contained in it. This it will suc- 
ceed in doing only if the words occurring in the expression of the 
analysans stand for ‘‘such ideas as common use has annexed them 
to,’’ to quote Locke. That is, if the analysans is expressed by means 
of words not having a usage in the language or by means of old 
words used in a new way, the analysis will not clarify a concept. A 
successful analysis then will secure the same end as a correct defini- 
tion : state how a.word or phrase is conventionally used. However, 
from his Cambridge lectures there is reason to suppose that Moore, 
who would I think agree that some philosophical theories state 
analyses, would deny that they state something about the correct 
or established use of language, and for reasons over and above the 
fact that they are not about words. 

Whether or not Moore would deny this thesis about what anal- 
ysis does I am not concerned here to decide. I am concerned to 
evaluate it since it is an emphatically linguistic view in which the 
increasing attention to language naturally eventuates. According 
to this view the appearance which a philosophical theory has of 
being about empirical fact, or of being about the implications of 
concepts, merely conceals an attempt to express correct usage. 
Philosophical theories are to be examined neither for their necessary 
truth nor for their correspondence with those non-linguistic facts 
which make up our spatio-temporal world, but for their linguistic 
correctness—that is, for their correspondence with the linguistic 
facts that words are customarily used in such-and-such a way. I am 
not sure that anyone has ever held this view about philosophical 
theories. However, though one might not explicitly hold it, one 
might do philosophy as though one did. Moore and Norman 
Malcolm have often proceeded in such a way as to suggest this, 
for example, when they criticize a theory for misuse of words. Re- 
eall Moore’s criticisms of views, say on the nature of material ob- 
jects, for going counter to ordinary English, and Maleolm’s recent 
criticisms of Moore’s use of ‘‘know’’ in the claim ‘‘I know material 
objects exist’’ and of Russell’s use of ‘‘perception’’ in his claim that 
perception involves an inference. This type of criticism at least 
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suggests that a philosopher was interpreted as attempting, but 
failing, to give a proper account of conventional usage. 

The attempt to answer one or other of the questions, ‘‘ Does this 
analysis state a necessary truth?’’ ‘‘Does this account of the use 
of the word correctly describe its established, conventional use?,’’ 


characterizes the tasks, respectively, of the two positions I have . 


thus far called linguistic. Either position differs markedly from 
one further linguistic approach to philosophical problems, stated 
explicitly by Morris Lazerowitz, and by John Wisdom in some of 
his papers, according to which philosophers are neither analyzing 
concepts nor stating correct usage in giving a view, but are doing 
something else equally linguistic, namely, revising language. This 
approach stems from the view that philosophical theories are not, 
as they appear to be, answers to questions, but are proposals to 
alter language: that they do not in fact attempt to clarify a con- 
cept or to explain a current usage, but instead, in a concealed way, 
propose that a word’s use shall be modified for philosophical pur- 
poses. Practitioners of this persuasion conduct what might be 
called meta-philosophical investigations—that is, they do not aim at 
establishing or refuting a theory, i.e., at answering a philosophical 
question, but instead show what linguistic features a philosopher 
is emphasizing in order to persuade other philosophers of the need 
of a linguistic change. They try to show what a philosophical 
theory comes to; and they arrive in the end at the Wittgenstein 
position that once one sees what a question comes to the craving for 
an answer disappears. 

We have now three views about the nature of philosophical 
theories, one that they state analyses of concepts, another that they 
state what is the established usage of words, and another that they 
conceal a proposal for linguistic change. In order to make clear 
the differences between the first two and the last I shall try to set out 
what, ideally, their proponents would say about Berkeley’s defense 
of his theory about physical objects. Berkeley grants that the ex- 
pression ‘‘ What we eat, drink, and are clothed with are ideas’’ de- 
parts from the familiar use of language. But he asserts he is not 
disputing ‘‘about the propriety, but the truth of the expression.’’* 
“Tf you agree with me that we eat and drink and are clad with the 
immediate objects of sense, which cannot exist unperceived ... I 
shall readily grant it is more proper or conformable to custom that 
they should be called things rather than ideas.’’" In other words, 
he seems to say that ‘‘We are clothed with material things’’ is 
proper enough language, that is, that what we are clothed with is 


7 Berkeley, op. cit., p. 144. 
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the sort of thing to which ‘‘material things’’ is applied, but that it 
fails to express what is true; while ‘‘We are clothed with ideas”’ 
offends against linguistic proprieties but does say what is true. He 
recommends our compromising between these two facts by employ- 
ing ‘‘those inaccurate modes of speech which use has made inevit- 
able,’’ * but with full awareness of their inaccuracy. For purposes 
of philosophizing ‘‘ We are clothed with fine raiment’’ will be under- 
stood to mean ‘‘ We are clothed with raiment-ideas.’’ Thus we shall 
‘*think with the learned but speak with the vulgar.’’* In this way 
he insists that ‘‘the common use of language will receive no manner 
of alteration from the admission of our tenets,’’ that ‘‘the tenets we 
lay down are not inconsistent with the right use of language.’’ ® 

About these claims there are two things to say: (1) Quite clearly, 
as English is at present, ‘‘We are clothed with ideas’’ is not a 
proper interpretation of ‘‘We are clothed with material things.”’ 
There is no rule of synonymy which makes it correct to replace 
‘‘material thing’’ by ‘‘class of ideas.’’ (2) Berkeley preserves the 
status quo of ordinary English at the cost of constructing a philosoph- 
ical language to which his arbitrary rule of translation, ‘‘ material 
thing’’ = ‘‘class of ideas,’’ provides no bridge. For ‘‘We are 
clothed with ideas,’’ which he says is true, cannot translate into 
‘*We are clothed with material things,’’ because that is, according 
to Berkeley, false, or, by turns, nonsense. 

About these facts proponents of the three linguistic theories 
about philosophy would take, respectively, the following positions: 
the first two that Berkeley is misusing language; the third that he 
is suggesting an alteration, for academic purposes, of philosophic 
discourse, and that it is a misinterpretation of his intention to sup- 
pose he is stating the accepted meaning of the phrase ‘‘ material 
thing.’’ Only in philosophical usage is his meaning to obtain, 
which is to say that the phrase ‘‘material thing’’ will come to have 
no function in philosophical discourse since ‘‘class of ideas’’ will 
displace it. 

The sharp difference between these positions shows up when each 
is considered with reference to the question ‘‘ Why is it so often as- 
serted that Berkeley’s position on material objects, though not sub- 
stantiated, is unrefuted?’’ Accepting the view that Berkeley is 
either analyzing the nature of material objects or defining the 
phrase ‘‘material object,’’ the charge that he is misusing language 
would imply that his analysis, or definition, is incorrect. But a8 
the quotations make clear, Berkeley was perfectly aware, even ad- 
mits, that his account uses ‘‘ideas’’ in a way not in accord with 


8 Ibid, p. 152. 
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ordinary linguistic proprieties. Yet he insists on his account 
nevertheless. If the aim of a philosophical theory is to give a cor- 
rect analysis or a correct account of established usage, then the 
theory should be refuted so soon as it is shown that it fails to do this. 
And it would then be inexplicable why his theory is thought to 
remain unrefuted. 

The third linguistic view, on the other hand, is constructed to 
explain just this phenomenon. If Berkeley’s theory is an attempt 
to alter language for purposes of philosophic (as against ordinary) 
discourse, then it is understandable why pointing out a linguistic 
impropriety in no way persuades him to relinquish his view. Berk- 
eley’s reasoning for this view also has its explanation: if his view 
conceals an attempt to persuade one to accept a modification of lan- 
guage—conceals because of its being expressed in the indicative and 
its using but not mentioning words—then his reasoning will be con- 
strued not as showing its correctness but as urging the virtue of 
@ proposed re-definition and the demerits of present usage. The 
first two linguistic approaches would thus take Berkeley’s theory 
as an attempt to give a correct answer to one or other of the ques- 
tions, ‘What is the analysis of the concept ‘physical object’?,’’ 
“What is the proper use of the words ‘physical object’?’’; the last 
takes it as not attempting a true answer to any question whatever. 
It therefore directs its efforts, not to refuting Berkeley but to show- 
ing what his view comes to, i.e., what linguistic features he empha- 
sizes in order to persuade one of the need for a linguistic alteration. 

Although a number of philosophers have, in working with a par- 
ticular philosophical theory, done the kind of meta-philosophical 
analysis I have just described, i.e., shown what specific linguistic 
modification is being recommended, they have not always proceeded 
in this fashion and consequently have not subscribed to the above 
general account of the nature of philosophical theories. Norman 
Malcolm, for example, describes the sceptic as recommending the 
discontinuance of the application of the word ‘‘certain’’ to em- 
pirical statements, but in some of his writings he seems not to take 
this kind of view. Max Black describes the critics of induction as 
proposing a change of terminology, viz., of ‘‘ practically know’’ for 
“know for certain,’’ holding that their criticism arises because they 
prefer to construe ‘‘know’’ in a limiting sense, that is, as meaning 
“deductively certain.’’® Nevertheless, Black denies he is analyz- 
ing the dispute between defenders and critics of induction as being 
shout how inductive inference ought to be described. Similarly, 


® Max Black, Language and Philosophy (Cornell University Press, 1949), 
Pp. 75-78. 
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Moore denies, in his comment on a paper of mine, that the sceptic 
is proposing how the word ‘‘know’”’ ought to be used, and in a com- 
ment on a paper by Morris Lazerowitz, that he is proposing any- 
thing about the use of the word ‘‘unreal.’’ *° 

I should like now to canvass briefly the objections to the view 
that a philosophical theory proposes a linguistic change. In Lan- 
guage and Philosophy Max Black, in referring to Moore, cites the 
fact that ‘‘the man who might be supposed to know best whether he 
is making a recommendation strenuously resists the suggestion.’ 1 
This it seems to me is not a convincing reason. Normally it would 
be, but when one considers the scandalous fact that after more than 
2000 years philosophers are still so unclear about what philosophy is 
as not to be puzzled by the fact that no single theory remains un- 
disputed, I think we can grant Moore nothing further than that he 
certainly thinks he is not making linguistic recommendations. 
What one thinks one is doing and what one is in fact doing may be 
quite different things. Hume certainly thought he was urging us 
to establish empirically, by introspection, that there could not be a 
simple idea without a correspondent impression; and yet he had 
already stated that ‘‘by ideas I mean the faint images of [impres- 
sions].’’*?, It should be pointed out that to hold that traditional 
philosophers are making linguistic proposals is not the same as to 
say they are making conscious linguistic proposals. Any person 
holding the proposal theory would certainly say that philosophers 
are unaware of the fact that they are revising language, and that 
what they do with language deludes them as well as others. Freud’s 
well-known study on the psychopathology of everyday life is suf- 
ficient evidence for the possibility of this being the case. 

But there is one much more crucial criticism, directed against 
every linguistic theory about the nature of philosophy, which must 
be weighed. This criticism rests on the obvious fact that philosoph- 
ical views are not ostensibly about the use of words at all. Phil- 
osophical statements use but do not mention words. They are ex- 
pressed as though they were about matters of fact or, alternatively, 
about relations between concepts. Some philosophers appear to 
claim they are about both, for example, rationalists who hold the 
task of metaphysics to be discovery of the necessary features of 
reality. I should like to hold that just as the form of expression of 
philosophical theories misleads some philosophers into saying they 
are about our world, so the form misleads critics of linguistic ap- 

10 The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (The Library of Living Philosophers), 
pp. 673-75. 


11 Max Black, Language and Philosophy, p. 79. 
12 Hume, Selections (Scribner), p. 9. 
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proaches into supposing they do not convey merely verbal in- 
formation. 

What then about the view that they state the relation between 
concepts, and further, that their function is in no way to convey 
any fact about words? It seems to me that the likeness of an anal- 
ysis, that is, a necessary proposition, to an empirical one, and its 
unlikeness to such a proposition as ‘‘The word ‘triangle’ means 
three-sided figure,’’ deceive one about the linguistic information it 
provides, information about the application of a word. It would 
be too great a task here for me to show in detail that necessary 
propositions yield only verbal information, but I shall try to sketch 
some reasons for holding this. However, it must be admitted to 
begin with that it is simply incorrect to say a necessary proposition 
is directly about words. ‘‘Material bodies are extended’’ will not 
translate into any statement mentioning the phrase ‘‘material 
bodies.’’ Nevertheless it is a fact that in understanding a sentence 
for a necessary proposition and knowing that what it expresses is 
necessarily true, what one knows is a verbal fact. In understanding 
the sentence ‘‘Material bodies are extended’’ and knowing that it 

expresses a necessary truth one knows the ane ‘*unextended 
material body’’ has no application. 

But, you might say, in understanding the sentence ‘‘There dre 
no white crows’’ and knowing that it expresses something true one 
likewise knows that ‘‘white crows’’ has no application. This is 
correct, but putting the matter in this way obscures an important 
difference, which it is essential to be clear about: viz., that, in 
knowing that the one sentence expresses something contingently 
true, one knows the verbal fact that ‘‘white crows’’ has in our 
language a descriptive use and the non-verbal fact that it applies to 
nothing; while, in knowing that the other expresses something 
necessarily true, one knows that ‘‘unextended material bodies’’ has 
no descriptive use and one need know no non-verbal fact to know 
that what the sentence expresses is true. Knowing the verbal fact 
is sufficient for knowing a truth-value; there is no further fact to 
know. And this I take as grounds for holding that what a neces- 
sary proposition conveys is merely verbal information. One can 
understand the expression for a contingent proposition but lack 
knowledge as to whether what is described exists or not. But in 
knowing that ‘‘unextended material bodies’’ describes nothing con- 
@eivable, no such knowledge can be lacking. For nothing is de- 

scribed; if it were, then ‘‘Material bodies are extended’’ could 
- theoretically be false—when what is described by ‘‘unextended ma- 
| terial bodies’’ exists. The sentence ‘‘It is impossible for unex- 
_ tended material bodies to exist, ’? into which ‘‘Material bodies are 
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extended’’ translates, suggests that an imaginable state of affairs, 
namely, a state of affairs expressed by ‘‘ Unextended material bodies 
exist,’’ is impossible. But when we understand the sentence ‘It 
is impossible . . .”’ we know the linguistic fact that ‘‘unextended 
material bodies’’ has no descriptive use, not that it describes what 
is counter to natural law. Thus, although our necessary proposition 
does not assert any linguistic fact it does indirectly give us informa- 
tion about usage. And further, it gives us no more than this, since 
when we understand an expression not to have a use we cannot 
go on to say we either know or can come to know a non-linguistic 
fact. For we cannot know that what is described by a phrase which 
does not describe either could or could not, or does or does not, exist. 

This linguistic aspect of necessary propositions is what justifies 
the linguist in philosophy in maintaining the relevance of attending 
to the verbal information concealed by the form of expression. 
Both the philosopher who interprets a theory as attempting either 
@ correct analysis or a correct account of usage and the philosopher 
who interprets it as proposing a revision of language are attending 
to just this concealed information. The latter arrives at his posi- 
tion via the thesis that a philosophical theory is being proposed for 
acceptance, in philosophical discourse, as a logical necessity, for 
example, that ‘‘Physical objects are classes of ideas’’ shall be 
understood by philosophers to express a necessary truth. And 
thus what is proposed on the verbal level is that ‘‘unperceived 
physical object’’ shall not have a use. On all of these views about 
philosophical theories then, the focus is on the verbal fact which 
the theories conceal. 

In conclusion I should say something about one remaining 
view concerning the nature of metaphysical statements which is 
usually construed as linguistic, namely, the positivistic view that 
they are nonsense. There are two distinct criteria which positivists 
use in arriving at this conclusion about metaphysics, neither of 
which, I wish to hold, is acceptable. One is a linguistic criterion for 
meaningfulness which is so defined as to preclude in advance that 
metaphysical statements be meaningful, and the other is a non- 
linguistic criterion (the so-called principle of verifiability) which 
turns out to be self-contradictory.1* The first criterion is to the 
effect that a declarative sentence is meaningful if and only if 
it expresses either an analytic or an empirical proposition. A. J. 
Ayer, for example, clearly supposes these to be the only two 
categories of propositions, and that all a priori propositions are 


18 These are points made by M. Lazerowitz. For the latter see ‘‘The 
Principle of Verifiability,?? Mind, Vol. XLVI, no. 183 (July, 1937), pp. 372-78. 
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analytic and all empirical ones are synthetic." Other philosophers, 
however, maintain there is a third class of propositions, those which 
are both a. priori and synthetic, and some philosophers hold that 
into this class metaphysical statements fall. To express the criterion 
of meaningfulness by reference to the exclusive classification 
‘analytic or empirical’’ is then to beg the question : ‘‘meaningful’’ 
is so defined as to exclude the possibility of a priori synthetic 
statements being meaningful. As for the second criterion for 
meaningfulness, to the effect that a declarative sentence is meaning- ; 
ful if and only if the proposition it expresses can be confirmed or 4 
refuted, this allows both that a sentence express a proposition and ae 
that it be meaningless: failing a possible confirmation or refutation, 4 
the statement to which the criterion is applied turns out not to | 
express any proposition even though there is a proposition which q 
fails to meet the test. Aside from this fact that the criterion is self- 3 
contradictory, it should be noted that despite appearances, this a 
principle is not a linguistic one. It is a criterion the use of which i 
entails no examination of language; it entails only the examination : 
of propositions which are expressed by language. a 






ALICE AMBROSE 
SmitH COLLEGE 5 





COMMENTS ON THE ‘‘PROPOSAL THEORY’’ 
OF PHILOSOPHY ? 





ISS Ambrose discusses a number of ‘‘linguistic approaches’’ 
to philosophical problems and seems inclined to accept what 
might be called the ‘‘proposal theory’’ of philosophy. According 
to this theory, philosophical statements ‘‘are not, as they appear 
to be, answers to questions, but are proposals to alter language’’; i 

“tin a concealed way,’’ they ‘‘propose that a word’s use shall be if 
modified for philosophical purposes.’’? She points out, however, | 

that 


to hold that traditional philosophers are making linguistic proposals is not the 
same as to say that they are making conscious linguistic proposals. Any person 
holding the proposal theory would certainly say that philosophers are unaware 
of the fact that they are revising language, and that what they do with language 
deludes them as. well as others. Freud’s well-known study of the psycho- 



















14A, J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, pp. 77-79. 
1 Read at a Symposium on Linguistic Conceptions of Philosophy, Smith 
College, May 20, 1951. 

2 Unless otherwise indicated, references are to Alice Ambrose, ‘‘ Linguistic 
Approaches to Philosophical Problems.’’ 
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pathology of everyday life is sufficient evidence for the possibility of this being 
the case. 


According to the suggestion, then, the philosopher, in expressing 
what msay seem to be a ‘‘factual’’ statement, is merely making sub- 
conscious (or unconscious) linguistic proposals—or, better perhaps, 
he is making such proposals subconsciously. The philosopher who 
says, ‘‘Matter is unreal,’’ for example, may be proposing subcon- 
sciously that the word ‘‘matter’’ be used in some different way. 
Any theory about the psychopathology of philosophers is, of course, 
a psychological or psychiatric theory and, as such, falls within the 
sphere of psychology or medicine rather than of philosophy. (It 
may be significant to note, however, that the kind of evidence offered 
in behalf of this theory is not the sort of evidence to which the 
psychiatrist usually appeals.) But the question whether philosoph- 
ical statements are mere proposals and thus not ‘‘factual’’ is not a 
question of psychology or medicine. Miss Ambrose, accordingly, 
appeals to evidence other than that of psychopathology to show that 
philosophical statements are not ‘‘empirical.’’ In what follows, I 
shall comment upon these points.® 

1. Miss Ambrose’s first reason for saying that philosophical 
statements are not empirical is that they are not based upon em- 
pirical evidence; the philosopher ‘‘has no laboratory, no experi- 
ments figure in his demonstrations or refutations, he cannot claim 
to closer observation of phenomena than other folk.’’ Yet phi- 
losophers very often do appeal to evidence. In books on ethics, 
for example, we find reference to anthropological facts, e.g., the 
similarities and differences of ethical preferences and customs 
among different peoples; or to psychological facts, e.g., facts about 
motivation ; or to autobiographical facts concerning the preferences 
of the authors. In books on epistemology, we are reminded that 
light takes time to travel, that stars sometimes cease to exist, that 
straight sticks often appear bent, that people sometimes have hal- 
lucinations and make mistakes, that things look yellowish to people 
who have jaundice. In books on metaphysics, we may read about 
molecules, or about evolution, or about the functioning of the brain 
and nervous system. It may be agreed that such facts as these are 
not the discoveries of philosophers; the philosopher may become 
aware of them by studying psychology or physics or some other 
branch of knowledge. Or, as Peirce emphasized, the philosopher 
may appeal to ‘‘those observations which every person can make in 
every hour of his waking life’’; G. E. Moore, for example, appealed 


8I have discussed other aspects of this question in ‘‘Philosophers and 
Ordinary Language,’’ The Philosophical Review, LX (1951), pp. 317-328. 
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to this sort of observation when he showed his audience that he had 
a hand.* ‘‘The observational part of philosophy,’’ Peirce said, 
‘tis a simple business, compared, for example, with that of anatomy 
or biography, or any other special science.’’ Miss Ambrose’s point 
may be that the facts to which the philosopher appeals for his 
evidence are generally accessible; but this itself is hardly ground 
for saying that his conclusions are not factual. 

‘2. I feel certain that Miss Ambrose would have the discussion 
turn, at this point, upon the second of her three reasons for suppos- 
ing that philosophy is not empirical or factual. The second reason 
is that ‘‘philosophic disputants come to opposite conclusions al- 
though the same facts are available to them and no further fact 
ean decide betwixt them; i.e., their dispute cannot, even theoret- 
ically, be settled by recourse to any sort of matter of fact.’’ An 
example is the dispute over the proposition, ‘‘Universals exist.’’ 
Miss Ambrose formulates the point in a way which may seem ques- 
tion-begging, for the philosopher may reply, ‘‘The matter of fact 
which would decide our dispute is the fact that universals exist, 
or the fact that they don’t exist.’’ But I think Miss Ambrose would 
hold that facts pertaining to the existence or non-existence of uni- 
versals are not the sort of facts which she has in mind when she 
speaks of certain facts as being ‘‘available.’’ Although she does 
not discuss her use of the term ‘‘available,’’ I think we may safely 
re-express her point by using the term ‘‘experience.’’ Thus we 
might say that the philosophical dispute ‘‘cannot, even theoretically, 
be settled by recourse to any experience,’’ or, better, that the con- 
flicting philosophical statements are statements whose truth or 
falsity ‘‘cannot, even theoretically, be determined by recourse to 
any experience.’’ And this can be expressed more briefly simply 
by saying that the philosophical statements are statements which 
are not verifiable. Let us interpret Miss Ambrose’s second argu- 
ment, then, as involving two points: (a) philosophical statements, 
unlike scientific statements, are not verifiable; and (b) if a state- 
ment is not verifiable it cannot be factual. 

(a) How are we to show that philosophical statements, unlike 
those of science, are not verifiable? The critics of early logical 
positivism, it will be recalled, had pointed out that the term ‘‘verifi- 
able’’ is used in a number of different ways and that it is difficult to 
formulate a criterion of verifiability which will enable us to make 
the desired distinction between philosophical and scientific state- 
Ments. Thus it may be easy to formulate a criterion of verifiability 


*C. 8. Peirce, Collected Papers, 1.126. G. E. Moore, ‘‘Proof of an Ex- 
ternal World’’ (British Academy Annual Philosophical Lecture, 1939). 
Op. cit., 1.133. 
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which allows us to say that the statements of science and common 
sense are verifiable. And it is easy enough to formulate a criterion 
of verifiability. which allows us to say that the statements of phi- 
losophy or metaphysics are not verifiable. But I think it is safe to 
- say that no one has yet succeeded in formulating a criterion of 
verifiability which will allow us to say both that the statements 
of science and common sense are verifiable and that those of phi- 
losophy or metaphysics are not verifiable.® If this is so, then Miss 
Ambrose’s second reason for saying that philosophical statements 
are not factual is, at least at present, problematic, for it seems to 
" presuppose that such a criterion is already at hand. 

(b) But suppose we should be able to show that philosophical 
statements are unverifiable, in the desired sense. Would it follow 
that they are not factual? What if, as is likely, the philosopher 
continues to hold that they are factual and we find ourselves in 
disagreement over the question, ‘‘ Are unverifiable statements fac- 
tual?’’ I think that this disagreement, into which we would be 
led by Miss Ambrose’s contention, may be exactly the sort of dis- 
pute she has in mind. It concerns the kind of question that 
Cardinal Mercier called criteriological."? Let us recall, briefly, the 
peculiarities of this kind of question. 

Suppose, to use an example from another field, two psychologists 
cannot agree that a certain man is intelligent. If they have a con- 
mon criterion of intelligence, probably they can resolve their dis- 
pute by examining him. And if they disagree concerning the 
criterion of intelligence, perhaps they can resolve their dispute by 
noting the characteristics shared by people whom both agreed 
to count as intelligent. But if they do not agree either as to who is 
intelligent or as to the criterion of intelligence there is little likeli- 
hood of settling their dispute. Their predicament would be similar 
to that of many philosophers who disagree about ethics: they can’t 
agree which things are good because they use different criteria of 
goodness and they can’t work out a common criterion of goodness 


6 Compare C. G. Hempel, ‘‘The Empiricist Criterion of Meaning,’’ Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie, Quatriéme Année, N° 11 (1950), pp. 41-63; 
A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, Second Edition, pp. 11-16; Alonzo 
Church, review of same, Journal of Symbolic Logic, XIV (1949), pp. 52-53; 
R. M. Blake, ‘Can Speculative Philosophy be Defended?’’ Philosophical Be- 
view, LII (1943), pp. 127-134; Karl Popper, Logik der Forschung, pp. 21 f. 
My remarks above, concerning what kinds of statements may be said to be 
‘<verifiable,’? could, of course, be re-expressed by substituting for the technical 
term ‘‘verifiable’’ some longer expression, such as ‘‘capable of being settled 
by recourse to empirical matters of fact.’’ 

7 Compare Cardinal Mercier, Critériologie génerdéle. Compare also A. E. 
Murphy, ‘‘Can Speculative Philosophy be Defended?’’ Philosophical Review, 
LIT (1943), pp. 135-143. 
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because they can’t even reach a preliminary agreement about which 
things are good. Philosophers who disagree about what things are 
to be counted as ‘‘ultimately real,’’ or who disagree about what 
statements are to be counted as ‘‘meaningless’’ or ‘‘making no 
sense,’’ sometimes reach a similar stalemate. One philosopher may 
contend, for example, that the statements ‘‘Time is unreal’’ and 
‘‘A necessary being exists’’ are meaningless (or nonsense, or make 
no sense) ; another may deny it. They find that they employ dif- 
ferent criteria of nonsense and then seek to work out a common 
criterion, possibly by generalizing from two groups of cases which 
each will agree to count as meaningful and meaningless respec- 
tively. But then they learn that they can’t even agree on these. 
One wants to count ‘‘ Animals have vital entelechies,’’ ‘‘There are 
contingent beings,’’ and other such statements, among the meaning- 
ful cases; otherwise, he argues, the criterion will be too narrow. 
But the other wants to leave them out or count them as meaningless ; 
otherwise, he argues, the criterion will be too broad. It is reason- 
able to suppose that, in such a situation, there is little hope of com- 
ingtoterms. Similarly, if philosophers find themselves in disagree- 
ment over Miss Ambrose’s contention that unverifiable statements 
are not factual, their dispute will, in all probability, lead to a 
similar impasse. I have said it may have been just this sort of 
dispute which led Miss Ambrose to say that philosophical disputes 
“cannot, even theoretically, be settled by recourse to any sort of 
matter of fact.’’ But there are, of course, many non-philosophical 
disputes which are of this sort; compare our example involving the 
two psychologists. And there are many philosophical disputes 
which are not of this sort; for example, those which concern such 
questions as ‘‘Is there a necessary being?”’ 

3. Miss Ambrose’s third reason for holding that philosophical 
theories are not factual or empirical is the following: ‘‘Certain 
philosophical theories cannot be empirical because they imply the 
logical impossibility of what is patently and undeniably possible.’’ 
For example, one of Bradley’s views entails that the sentence, ‘‘We 
walked to the library,’’ is self-contradictory. Concerning this view, 
Miss Ambrose makes two rather different points. (a) The view is 
obviously false; the sentence is not self-contradictory. (b) It is a 
fact that ‘‘whatever implies that something is logically impossible 
cannot itself be factual.’’ Of these two points, the first is not 
relevant. to our discussion. The second depends upon the doctrine 
that necessary propositions convey ‘‘merely verbal information.’’ 
What reason is there for accepting this doctrine? 


8 This is the method which Hempel describes, loc. cit., p. 60. 
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Miss Ambrose admits that ‘‘it is simply incorrect to say a neces- 
sary proposition is directly about words.’’ The sentence, ‘‘ Material 
bodies are extended,’’ does not mention any words. But she holds 
that, in knowing and understanding this sentence, one knows a 
verbal fact—viz., that the phrase ‘‘ unextended material bodies’’ has 
no descriptive use. She also admits that, in knowing and under- 
standing the contingent sentence, ‘‘There are no white crows,’’ one 
could similarly be said to know and understand a verbal fact, viz., 
that the phrase ‘‘ white crow’’ has no application. And, by similar 
reasoning, I suppose, one could show that any sentence conveys a 


verbal fact. The sentence, ‘‘There are tigers in India,’’ conveys, 


that the word ‘‘tiger’’ has an application and that some of the 
things it applies to live in a place designated by the word ‘‘India’’; 
the sentence, ‘‘The roof needs repair,’’ conveys that what is des- 
ignated by the word ‘‘roof’’ needs the operation designated by the 


word ‘‘repair’’;:and so on. But Miss Ambrose offers a reason for — 


saying that a necessary sentence, unlike a contingent one, conveys 
merely verbal information. She states this as follows, using the 
examples ‘‘There are no white crows’’ and ‘‘There are no unex- 
tended material bodies’’ : 


. . - in knowing that the one sentence expresses something contingently true, 
one knows the verbal fact that ‘‘ white crows’’ has in our language a descriptive 
use and the non-verbal fact that it applies to nothing; while, in knowing that 
the other expresses something necessarily true, one knows that ‘‘unextended 
material bodies’’ has no descriptive use and one need know no non-verbal fact 
to know that what the sentence expresses is true. Knowing the verbal fact is 
sufficient for knowing a truth-value; there is no further fact to know. And this 
I take as grounds for holding that what a necessary proposition conveys is 
merely verbal information. 


The cogency of this argument depends, therefore, upon the 
manner in which Miss Ambrose’s technical terms ‘‘ descriptive use’ 
and ‘‘application’’ are to be distinguished. If, for example, the 
term ‘‘descriptive use’’ were defined by making use of the concepts 
of necessity or contingency (e.g., ‘‘A phrase may be said to have & 
descriptive use if and only if there could be something to which it 
would apply’’), Miss Ambrose’s argument would hardly be con- 
elusive. But she has provided us with no definition or explication 
of this important term. I think it is fair to conclude, therefore, 
that until she tells us what she means by ‘‘descriptive use’’ she 
cannot be said to have shown that ‘‘what a necessary proposition 
conveys is merely verbal information.’’ 


RopEricK M. CHISHOLM 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


® Compare C. J. Ducasse, Philosophy ag a Science, pp. 95-103. 
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Dichtung und Philosophie des friihen Griechentums. Eine Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Literatur von Homer bis Pindar. Hzr- 
MANN FRANKEL. New York: American Philological Associa- 
tion. 1951. xii,680 pp. (Philological Monographs, published 


by the American Philological Association, Number XIII.) 
$7.00. 


This new history of literature in the ‘‘heroic age of the Greeks’’ 
(p.5) by a prominent philologist must be of interest to those of us 
who are students of the history of philosophy. For of that ‘‘heroic 
age,’’ divided into the ‘‘epic’’ and the ‘‘archaic’’ epochs, the two 
archaic centuries—ending with Pindar’s death in 445 B.C.—co- 
incide approximately with the first two centuries of philosophy in 
our culture. In his attempt to show how this archaic epoch was 4 
a thrilling and fundamentally important period in its own right, q 
the author deals with its thinkers as standing by themselves and | 
not as if they were merely forerunners. Such an attitude varies uy 
from the usual approach of the historians of philosophy during the 
last hundred years (only Nietzsche perhaps excepted), and hence 
we feel inclined to give the author credit in advance for new in- 
sights into the philosophers whom he discusses in this book, namely, 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Heraclitus. 

Our hopes are not fully gratified. Most worthwhile are the parts 
treating Dichtwng, with their extensive quotations (in masterly new 
translations) from all those very famous but little known poets, 
and with their lucid presentation of the ‘‘philosophies’’ of the non- 
philosophers, of Hesiod, for instance, and particularly of Pindar. i: 
But in the chapters about the philosophers proper the author has 
not steered clear of certain pitfalls, chief of which are the following. 

Professor Frankel does not always follow his own good advice. 
For example, he gives a sound warning against the uncritical ac- 
eeptance of Aristotle’s and Theophrastus’ accounts of their prede- : 
cessors. These accounts he asserts (agreeing with Cherniss and a ; 
few others) can be used as a historical source ‘‘only with utmost k 
care’ (p. 337). Buta little later (p. 452) he says ‘‘as Theophras- 
tus expressly states’’ in such a way as to suggest ‘‘Roma locuta 
est,” and in this case philosophers might well have regarded the 
passage as a particularly convincing proof of Theophrastus’ oc- 
casional untrustworthiness. Another instance of the same sort: in 
spite of his own rejection of pseudo-history (p. 648), the author does 
not seem to realize that just as there is an archaeology of shoes, 
clothes, weapons, and doorlocks, so there is something like an ar- 
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chaeology of notions, too, and of philosophical notions. For he 
employs Aristotelian notions in interpreting Anaximander’s 
apeiron, imputes Kantian distinctions (and Biblical conceptions) to 
old Xenophanes, and the like. 

A different kind of transgression: Professor Frankel sometimes, 
under the spell of certain ‘‘established’’ interpretations or of his 
own opinion, either obscures the distinct wording of a text by a 
vague translation or spoils a correct translation by a nullifying 
comment. He quotes, e.g., Xenophanes’ fr. 29 as ‘‘ Earth and water 
is whatever originates and forms’’ (p. 431), while the Greek word 
means ‘‘grows.’’ Thus he renders hazy and general the clear and 
specific purport of that verse, which is that ‘‘ All things that origin- 
ate and grow. (i.e., all organisms) are earth and water (i.e., consist 
of solid and liquid ingredients).’’ The other case: Having repeated 
the stock-in-trade phrases about Xenophanes, ‘‘the apostle of a 
radical monotheism’’ (p. 426) who arrived at an ‘‘idea of God 
transcending all human imagination’’ (p. 428), of a ‘‘purely 
spiritual God’’ (p. 495) whose ‘‘way and manner of working upon 
the world cannot by any means be specified’’ (p. 428), the author, 
of course, is forced to declare. (without lexicographical justification) 
that the verb in fr. 25 is ‘‘a poetical word with a vague meaning” 
(p. 428). Here the most striking, and revealing, thing is that in 
his own translation (p. 428) he correctly renders the word kradaine 
as ‘‘he swings’’—without realizing that he is in possession of the 
answer to the question of how the Heis Megistos works: namely, it 
swings literally, that is ‘‘it sets (or keeps) in circular motion.”’ 

Still another type of shortcoming in the philosophical parts of 
the book consists in an occasional and strange relaxation of pro- 
verbial philological accuracy and punctiliousness. I do not refer 
to the amazingly numerous typographical errors (the worst of which 
are ‘‘Sudanotiz’’ instead of ‘‘Suidasnotiz’’ (p. 373) and the omis- 
sion of a whole line on page 411) ; I refer to the strange fact that 
a philologist of the author’s rank asserts that ‘‘in order to bring 
the number of the celestial bodies to ten, the Pythagoreans, in addi- 
tion to earth, sun, moon, and the siz planets, postulated a ‘counter- 
earth’ as the tenth body’’ (p. 360). In all antiquity only five 
planets were known, and accordingly also in the passage referred 
to (Aetios II, 7, 7) it says, ‘‘the five planets.’’ And besides: By 
addition of the counterearth the number of the somata theia of the 
Pythagoreans becomes eleven, not ten. Therefore (despite Aristotle, 
Met. 986a6-12), the reason for assuming a ‘‘counterearth’’ must 
have been, and indeed was, something quite different from that 
hoary nonsense. 

Such deficiencies of the philosophical chapters are to a certain 
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extent counterbalanced, it is true, by some findings of importance. 


_ To mention only the foremost example, the author appears to be, 


among philologists, the first to point out that ‘‘Parmenides does not 
say at all that Being has outwardly the shape of a ball, but merely 
compares it to a ball’’ in a certain respect (p. 463). This is 
perfectly correct. What is only enalinkion to the curvature (not, 
‘‘mass’’!) + of a sphere is not itself a sphere. In Parmenides’ 
genuine doctrine, the evmai has indeed no spatial extension at all. 
Professor Frankel’s statement is all the more deserving of praise as 
it takes quite a bit of courage to make it. For by so doing he 
implicitly contradicts Plato, who in the Sophistes (244 E ff.) charges 
Parmenides with the crime of inconsistency for his (alleged) at- 
tributing spatial extension to the einai; thus Plato became one of 


. the principal sources, if not the initiator, of that time-honored mis- 


interpretation of Parmenides. 

On the whole, however, this book, an outstanding philological 
performance, is for us just one more substantiation of the truth that 
all problems, even all philological problems, arising from philosoph- 
ical texts cannot be solved by philological method alone. 


Feuix M. CLEVE 
New York City 


The Philosophy of Henry James, Sr. Freperic Haroup Youna. 
New York: Bookman Associates. 1951. xiv, 338 pp. $4.50. 


There is a James family legend recorded by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe in his Holmes of the Breakfast Table to the effect that when 
young Wiliam James presented himself to the elder Holmes for his 
examination in anatomy, he was asked to describe nervus petrosus 
superficialis minor, a small nerve in the head. William was for- 
tunately able to answer with perfect accuracy, whereupon the 
Autocrat exclaimed: ‘‘If you know that, you know everything! 
Now tell me about your dear old father.’’ 

As the years have gone by, an increasing number of students 
of American intellectual history have come to share that Holmesian 
¢uriosity about the father of the famous brothers, as successive 
works by Julia Kellogg, Hartley Grattan, Austin Warren, Ralph 
Barton Perry, and F. O. Matthiessen have attested. But until this 
present study by Dr. Young, no one had undertaken ‘‘a treatment 
of the senior James’s philosophy in its entirety,’’ including quota- 
tions of ‘‘every passage of prime importance’’ in all of James’s 
1 Onkos can mean ‘‘mass’’ and ‘‘curvature’’ as well. Philologically, each 


of these two translations would be correct. But the one results in mere verbiage, 
the other makes sense, philosophically. 
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extremely inaccessible writings. Anyone who has the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the subject-matter will agree that the task is both 
a delicate and a difficult one. Many readers have marveled with 
William Dean Howells at the elder James’s ability to light up his 
dark wisdom ‘‘with flashes of the keenest wit and the glow of a 
lambent humor, so that it is truly wonderful to me how it should 
remain so unintelligible.’’ 

Merely to characterize the bundle of paradoxes that was Henry 
James, Sr., is a formidable undertaking. Dr. Young makes several 
attempts: ‘‘A philosopher who was passionately religious, and at 
the same time a religionist who was passionately philosophical; a 
devout Christian believer in spirit and in truth, who was yet a 
radical opponent of every kind of clericalism and ecclesiasticism in 
the institutional aspects of Christianity ; a superb individualist who 
yet dreamed of a Spiritual Socialism comprehensive of all human- 
ity; a thinker with flavors of mysticism, secularism, and neo- 
Gnosticism compounded in his own specific fashion . . . combined 
in his singularly vital personality wtih a fusion inimitable in it- 
self ...’’ (p. 2). The elements of the amalgam are elsewhere 
labeled ‘‘ Calvinist-Sandemanian-Fourierist-Swedenborgian-Neopla- 
tonic-Gnostic.’’ James was, ‘‘under the stimulus from Sweden- 
borg, a Greek Christian thinker incarnated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ... one of the very few thinkers who have lived and thought 
on the North American continent, whose metaphysics is Neo-Platonic 
and Gnostic in its genius’ (p. 320). His prime emphasis was 
upon ‘‘salvation by knowledge of the Divine’’ (italics Young’s, 
p. 318). James was therefore, in his life-long ‘‘endowed’’ quest 
for such knowledge, ‘‘a philosophical religionist in the gnostic mean- 
ing of the term .. .,’’ although ‘‘he can hardly qualify as a 
‘philosopher of religion’ in the scholastic and professional meaning 
of the phrase; he was not prepared either by motive, temperament, 
or systematic erudition, for such a role’’ (p. 318). 

In his concentration upon the strictly intellectual history of his 
subject, Dr. Young passes over some significant economic and social 
details in the early history of the Jameses, about which we know all 
too little, especially concerning the domineering elder William 
James of Albany, against whom his son Henry so strongly rebelled. 
Readers who follow the author’s careful piecing-together of James’s 
successive conversions to Sandeman, Swedenborg, and Fourier, 
culminating in his own repeated statements and re-statements of 
his central visions, will agree that ‘‘his genius is predominantly 
synthetic rather than analytic’’ (p. 201). This marked weakness in 
analysis is likely to alienate many contemporary philosophers from 
James, as will close parallels with Sri Aurobindo and Greek ortho- 
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dox theology. This is unfortunate, because James is a specimen of 
indigenous cultural miracle with a flavor that is all his own. He 
was not only an undiscourageable Socratic asker of vast unanswer- 
able questions and an intrepid seer of somewhat clouded visions of 
man’s triadic evolution toward the Divine-Natural-Humanity. He 
was also a genial, voluble, pungent, painfully honest rebel, critic, 
and devastator of shams in the America of a century ago, which 
not only gave him, in the words of his novelist son, ‘‘no ghost of a 
reward in the form of pence,’’ but compelled him to meet ‘‘in every 
single case all the expenses’’ of publishing each of his fourteen 
books. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 


Encyclopaedisch Handboek Van Het Moderne Denken (Encyclo- 

_ paedic Handbook of Modern Thought). Edited by W. Ban- 
ning, C. J. Van Der Klaauw, H. A. Kramers, H. J. Pos, K. F. 
Proost, J. B. Ubbink. Derde, geheel herziene druk (Third, 
completely revised edition). Arnhem: Van Loghum Slaterus 
N. V. 1950. xii, 831 pp. FI. 26.50. 


This edition represents a complete rewriting of the second edi- 
tion (1942), itself a minor revision of the first edition (1930- 
1931). In addition to ‘‘modernizing’’ many items and giving a 
broader representation to the social sciences, the editors and con- 
tributors have given the entire work a new direction by placing 
more emphasis on bringing out the interrelations of topics lying 
within each of the large fields considered in the volume. The 
underlying purpose has been to give insight into problems rather 
than to offer definitions of concepts. Editorial responsibility was 
divided as follows: theology and social sciences, Banning; biology, 
Van Der Klaauw; exact sciences, Kramers and Ubbink; philosophy, 
ethics, and psychology, Pos; aesthetics, Proost. The editors were 
assisted by 41 collaborators. Each of the editors contributes a 
general introduction to the field for which ‘he is responsible. 
There will be readers who will consider one editorial point of view 
ammounced in these introductions controversial, namely, when 
Banning, editor of theology, explains that the viewpoints of Roman 
Catholic theology have not been included because this theology 
does not recognize the validity of many of the conflicts or the pro- 
priety of many of the ‘‘tensions’’ generated by modern thought 


(p. 2). Isn’t this equally true for Protestant theology in some 


respects ? 
- This reviewer has no intention of evaluating the quality of 
the contents of this work. For one thing, he has not by any 
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means read all of the 550 plus articles; for another, he is quite 
incompetent to pass judgment on so great a variety of subjects. 
But one critical comment seems justified: Unless it was the inten- 
tion of the editors to restrict the work to modern European thought 
—and this is not indicated—there is reason to wonder why con- 
paratively so little attention was paid to philosophical currents in 
the United States. At the risk of appearing chauvinistic—or 
provincial—we note one example: pragmatism (discussed in the 
same article with ‘‘practical’’) is accorded 22 lines, whereas the 
Dutch Calvinist ‘‘Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee’’ is accorded three 
and one half pages. One other general comment: although the 
editors expressed themselves as interested primarily in discussing 
problems rather than offering definitions, the writers have been 
‘comipelled by the limited size of the work for the most part to 
identify problems and competing solutions by means of defini- 
tions. This is, to be sure, a general weakness of the genre of the 
book rather than a weakness of this particular book. What seems 
abundantly clear is that the editors have displayed great insight 
and skill in performing their very difficult task. 


MARTEN TEN Hoor 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Ensayos Metafisicos. Juan ADOLFO VAzquEz. Tucuman, Argen- 


tina: Universidad Nacional de Tucum4n, Instituto de Filosofia 
1951. 95 pp. 8 pesos. 


Mr. Vazquez is the man we must be grateful to for the Spanish 
translation of Hume’s two ‘‘Inquiries.’’ But the nostalgia at 
work in these Metaphysical Essays is not for the empirical élan 
in the great eighteenth-century philosophers, and not even, it 
would seem, for the rationalist phases of their methodologies; 
rather it is the example of their lucidity that is operative. Since, 
however, Mr. Vazquez is also addicted to historicism and assumes 
both that it is the prevailing Spanish language philosophy of the 
day and that its acceptance in Latin America is bound up with 
its truth, he himself does not achieve more than a measure of lu- 
cidity, since his preliminaries seldom lead any further than the 
statement of this position. 

The contents of this book fall short of its title, though the essay 
headings quite match it, thus: Return to Ontology; Knowledge 
and Reality; Scientific Knowledge and Human Existence; Re 
flections upon a Metaphysics of Death; The West, Time and Eter- 
nity. Now there is a fineness of grain in Mr. Vazquez that many 
of his English language colleagues and his own German mentors 
lack, but it is marred by the use of such terms as ‘‘modern method- 
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ology,’’ “‘ontology of the human spirit,’’ ‘‘ultimate structure of the 
real,’ and misapplied in flaying such dead dogs as nineteenth- 
century posivitism, or mechanicism. Or take the third essay. 
He is concerned with knowledge (scientific) of existence (human) 
but he defines human existence particularly and applies non- 
scientific. categories to it, adding later that the purpose of science 
is to discover what is universal in the individual. Or again, feel- 
ing that he has proved that there is at present no adequate science 
of human existence, he takes the line that because philosophical 
anthropology has thrown light on human existence (is potentially 
or ought to be the science of human existence) and because phil- 
osophical anthropology was developed in a historicist context, it 
follows that historicism is very illuminating about (is or ought 
to be the foundation for a science of) human existence. Mr. 
Vazquez knows that ‘‘the cultural constituent in thought is an 
ontologically active factor,’’ and that ‘‘some cultural condition- 
ings are better than others,’’ so it is strange to find him a firm 
prisoner to one such conditioning. It is also strange to find such 
an experienced teacher overestimating the value of Hessen’s ‘‘The- 
ory of Knowledge,’’ a particularly facile and harmful populariza- 
tion of N. Hartmann’s views that has obtained widespread circu- 
lation among Latin American students. Since the main influence 
in Mr. Vazquez would seem to be Ortega y Gasset, it is a wonder 
to this reviewer how, under such a stimulating and confusing in- 
fluence, he can be at once so serene and so sparse. 


VICTORINO TEJERA 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Applying Philosophy. Rupert C. Lopaz. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 1951. 243 pp. 
$2.75. 


One of the more common complaints made against philosophy 
is that it concerns itself almost exclusively with problems of a 
highly abstract and academic nature and offers virtually nothing 
toward the solution of our workaday problems. Professor Lodge’s 
book is an account of philosophy designed to show its usefulness 
in such areas of experience as education, business, government, 
religion, and: everyday life. 

The author identifies philosophy with ‘‘reflective living’’ and 
distinguishes within it three stages: that of common sense during 
Which the individual is guided by ideas, beliefs, and standards 
Weritically accepted from his cultural environment; that of ‘‘aca- 
demic’’ or ‘‘pure’’ philosophy when the individual withdraws from 
the claims of the world of action and endeavors to erect a system 
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of thought calculated to satisfy the demands of logic; and finally 
that of applied philosophy when the individual attempts to use 
the insights gained in academic philosophy for the solution of 
everyday problems. 

These insights, Professor Lodge finds, fall under three main 
headings: those of realism, idealism, and pragmatism. Academic 
realism teaches men to face the facts of existence and to adjust 
themselves to them as best they can; academic idealism bids them 
to conceive a blueprint of the world as it ought to be and to fashion 
a world nearer to the heart’s desire; academic pragmatism invites 
them to transform, through social experimentation, the biosocial 
struggle into a democratic way of life in which the highest and 
best in human nature can be realized. 

Because the author judges these three traditional academic 
philosophies to be ‘‘opposed’’ (p. 6) and ‘‘mutually exclusive’ 
(pp. 15, 112), he finds that no one of them is adequate when ap- 
plied to human life. The conduct of human affairs requires that 
facts, ideals, and social experiment all be taken into account. By 
concentrating on one or the other of these to the neglect of the other 
two, each of these academic philosophies disqualifies itself as a 
trustworthy guide or as a reliable interpreter of human experience. 
‘*You can’t explain a three-way phenomenon with a one-way 
hypothesis’ (p. 112). What is needed, Professor Lodge reasons, 
is a *‘balanced philosophy: a sophisticated reflection which re- 
tains the divergent characteristics of all three philosophic atti- 
tudes, but holds them in balance against one another”’ (p. 19). 

Few will dispute Professor Lodge’s general thesis that a phi- 
losophy intended to guide men in their practical affairs must in- 
clude a balanced view of facts, ideals, and social experimentation. 
And few will disagree with what he says in detail when he applies 
realist, idealist, and pragmatist principles to education, govern- 
ment, religion, and everyday living. Indeed, his argument is re- 
plete with insights which reveal the mature wisdom of their author. 
But many will question the sharp distinction which he makes be- 
tween ‘‘academic’’ philosophy and the world of action. The 
former, we are told, aims to build ‘‘the formal outlines of a logi- 
cian’s world’’ (p. 4). It constructs ‘‘a logician’s theory of 
knowledge, a logician’s theory of art, a logician’s theory of what 
human conduct should be, a logician’s theory of what the world 
ultimately might be’’ (p. 4). But if academic philosophy is to 
avoid becoming one with the stuff that dreams are made of, it 
must ground its theories in the facts of existence and test them, 
whenever possible, in terms of those facts. And many will dispute 
that realism, idealism, and pragmatism are as mutually exclusive, 
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especially in their moral and social theories, as the author contends. 
The social philosophies of realism, idealism, pragmatism alike ac- 
knowledge the stubbornness of facts, the importance of ideals as 
forces moving men to action, and the necessity on occasion of social 
experimentation. Indeed, it can be argued that such ‘‘academic”’ 
philosophers as Bertrand Russell, Josiah Royce, and John Dewey 
have given, each in his own way, a version of the ‘‘balanced phi- 
losophy’’ which Professor Lodge finds so desirable. 


GEORGE DYKHUIZEN 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT . 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The following program was announced for the 31st semi-annual 
meeting of the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sci- 
ences, held at the New School for Social Research, New York City, 
Sunday, April 20, 1952: 


RELATIVITY AND CosMOLOGY 


Grorce Gamow, ‘‘Early Stages of the Expanding Universe.”’ 
BaneEsH HorrMann, ‘‘Relativity: ABC and XYZ.’’ 
Screntiric MerHop In PsYCHOANALYSIS 
Grecory ZruBoore, ‘‘ Psychoanalytic Method.’’ 
Hewen Biock Lewis, ‘‘Examples of Scientific Method in Psycho- 
analysis.’ 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
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contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
last five issues contain : 
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